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Expansion of the chief oases of Jawf is dependent on introduction of diesel water pumps. (Top left) demon- 
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stration pump installation. (Top right) field experiments with wheat, barley and clover irrigated by feeder pipes 
have proved successful. (Above) economy of the Desert Farm rests firmly on the fattening of local sheep on clover 


tains strong ties with its compatriots in Chad. Nomadic 
in their way of life, the Tibu have only a limited 
involvement in agriculture and they are often absent 
from Kufra as they move their herds to seasonally 
available pastures. 

Despite the rapid growth of the population of Libya, 
the total population of the Kufra oasis has experienced 
a slight decline and planning forecasts are for a con- 
tinuation of this downward trend for the foreseeable 
future. Large numbers of males travel outside the 
Kufra oasis, particularly to Benghazi, and many of 
them remain to seek work. With much of the develop- 
ment associated with the booming oil economy and 
consequent urban construction concentrated in Ben- 
ghazi, its importance in the migration and work pattern 
is understandable. 

Kufra’s future is an uncertain one, for the changing 
scale of an integrated world economy has adversely 
affected it. Land Rover and aeroplane have replaced 
the camel and Kufra’s dates and cereals now have only 
a local significance. No longer important as a staging 
point along the Benghazi to Chad caravan route, and 
long since disfunctional as the headquarters of the 


Sanusiyah, Kufra might have sunk back into the isola- 
tion and obscurity that characterized it two centuries 
ago, were it not for the discovery of water. A combined 
application of advanced technology in the fields of 
transportation and irrigation could result in large-scale 
agricultural development. 

It is a pity that the project had to be nationalized so 
early in its development in 1970. This partly reflects 
the ideological orientation of the present military 
régime, with its mistrust of foreign enterprise, and also 
partly the lack of mutual confidence between Occidental 
and Kufrans, due to no real fault of either. There is no 
indication that either the Libyan government or the 
Egyptian firms presently competing for the management 
contract possess the vision and the expertise to make 
the project a reality. But if the cooperation of the 
Kufrans can be obtained, the subterranean water 
resources of the depression can be harnessed. And if 
the national government is willing to invest sufficient 
funds, the prospects of the Kufra oasis are bright and a 
presently backward and economically stagnant part of 
the country can become an important contributor to 
national development. 


Historians and geographers find | 
some evidence of the development | 
of the New World more readily 
available than do their colleagues 
working on older civilizations. 

Yet there are many gaps inthe story 
and much research which has 

not yet been attempted. Professor 
Frank C. Innes is advisory editor for 
a series of articles describing the 
historical geography of Canada 
from the quest for a North-West 
Passage to settlement of the prairies 


Westward 


thrustina 
New World 


by Richard I. Ruggles 


‘THE PREVAILING THEME of North American exploration 
can be stated simply as having been the attempt to 
move westward through, across or around the new land 
barrier which enlarged so disconcertingly as exploration 
proceeded. That the ‘other side’ of the North American 
continent was reached across the breadth of the contin- 
ent, first of all by an overland route through present 
Canadian territory, was the end result of about three 
centuries of accumulated endeavour. 

The evolution of the geographic concepts of the 
northern portion of North America and the exploration 
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of this vast domain passed through two successive : 
stages. From 1492 to 1632, the dominant concern was i) ee 
the search by European powers for some water-passage 7 
around or through an expectedly narrow land-mass, © 
which could be followed to the nearby Western (Pacific) 5 
Ocean. Four major re-entrants in the Atlantic coast- M 
line attracted varying degrees of attention from “a 
explorers: the Baffin Bay and the Hudson Bay ante- 7 
chambers, the St Lawrence Gulf and the Hudson mi 


River opening. By 1632, the first had become stagnant, 
the second had shown its true character to be only a 
vast embayment in the northern coast and the St 
Lawrence Gulf had dwindled down to a river, as had 
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Cartier lands on the east coast (from the Carte de Vallard of 1546) 
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the last possibility, the Hudson River entrance. 

From 1632 to 1795 the pre-eminent theme was the 
search for some water-way across, through or around 
this vast continent, to gain its western coast which, 
apparently, had been retreating westward before the 
onrush of exploration. This coast would be reached by 
a North-West Passage or by an interior river-way. But 
by 1795, it had become abundantly clear that no easy 
route existed. 

It did not take too many voyages along the east coast 
of the newly-discovered land before it was realized that 
this was indeed a New World. But how large, long or 
wide it was could not be specified. Nor was it known 
whether it was a continuous body, or an amalgamation 
of several disjointed fragments. ‘There were, therefore, 
two basic expectations: that the Western Ocean was not 
far distant, and that the narrow land mass would have 
one or more passages through it, or an easy access 
around its northern promontory. The St Lawrence 
re-entrant was the first to be discovered, in 1534, and 
the others followed 1n turn. 

The true character of the St Lawrence became known 
rapidly. Jacques Cartier reached the site of Montreal 
just about a year after outlining the general shape of the 
Gulf of St Lawrence, and had swiftly proved that this 


was not a through strait, but a great river draining 
from some large water-body not far to the west. ‘Thus, 
the ocean had retreated west 800 kilometres in this 
region in one year. Champlain entered the area in 1608 
and by 1632 had conclusively shown that the Great 
Water to the west was a chain of fresh-water lakes, not 
a sea. However, there was a strong possibility that this 
great water lay just beyond Lake Huron. The land was | 
known now to be at least 1600 kilometres wide, and the 
St Lawrence Gulf did not continue as a strait to the 
ocean. : 
The Baffin Bay re-entrant witnessed its greatest 
burst of activity in a short period of time between 1576 
and 1616, and then lay dormant until the 19th century. | 
Frobisher, from 1576 to 1578, probed Frobisher Bay in 
Baffin Island as a likely strait, but was rebuffed. Davis, 
from 1585 to 1587, opened the entrance to the vast 
ante-chamber to the Arctic, and was followed by Bafhn 
in 1616, who searched the entire shores of this great 
bay which bears his name. He was, however, unable to — 
pry open any of the intriguing doors which opened into 
it on its west and north side. By this date, it was still 
unknown whether the land, newly-discovered on the 
west side of Baffin Bay, was an extension of the contin- 
ental land-mass, or a group of islands. ‘To some degree, 


Accurate geographical concepts of the North American continent became clear only after three centuries of con- 
centrated exploration. Jacques Cartier settled the nature of the Gulf of St Lawrence and voyaged up the St Lawrence 
Riverin 1535. (Below) the Indian settlement of Hochelaga was located on the site of Montreal (from Cartier’s journal) 
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A. Porta della Terra Hochelaga. 

B. Strada principale,che ya alla Piazza, 

C. Piazza. 

D. Cafadel Re Agovhana. 

E. La Cortedeila Cafadel Re, & il fue 
fucco. 


1. Spacio ua leCale, & la Cid, doue fi 
pvo andare attorno. : 

K. L’ordimerte , che tiene Je tauole della 
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di mure, 
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Martin Frobisher probed Frobisher Bay in Baffin Island from 1576 to 1578. He considered it as a possible strait 
ut was rebuffed. (Above) James Beare’s chart of Frobisher’s voyage depicted Baffin Island as the Arctic archipelago 


chen, the new continent was projected over 2400 kilo- west the ocean might be in this region, but it was not 
metres farther to the north than before. too promising. 

South along the mid-Atlantic coast, Champlain had The last re-entrant to be examined was that of 
mapped the Fundy shores and the New England coast Hudson Strait and Hudson Bay. Weymouth in 1602 
nearly to Cape Cod, thereby negating the possibility of merely broached the entrance to the Strait, but he did 
an opening here, and Henry Hudson in 1609 cancelled not reach the entrance to the Bay. ‘This was the 
the hopes for an embayment into which the river given privilege of the ill-fated Hudson expedition of 1610- 
his own name flows. It was not known how far to the 1611. Since this group examined only the easterly and 


Varying concepts of the configuration and landscape of Canada were disproved as its real shape was revealed 
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The exploration and mapping of the Hudson and James Bays progressed through the work of Luke Foxe and Henry 
Hudson. (Left) Foxe’s map of his 1631 track into Hudson Bay, published in 1635, presented the first recognizable 
shape of the area. (Right) Hessel Gerritsz’ 1612 chart of the discoveries made by Hudson along the east coast 


most southerly parts of the Bay, and therefore could not gradually only as Button, Munck, Foxe and James 
have realized that a west shore existed, there was every completed the delineation of the western Bay coast by 
hope to be sustained that the English had at last broken 1632. In this region the Western Sea had been forced 
through to the Pacific. The very disappointing truth to a position well over 1600 kilometres beyond the 
of the configuration of the continent was gained Atlantic shore-line. At this date, however, there was 


Samuel de Champlain, Canada’s first geographer and cartographer, surveyed the Great Lakes and eastern Canada. 
(Below) Champlain’s 1632 map of New France showed his 1605-1629 exploration of the St Lawrence basin and 
the routes leading from it, and presented h eographical concepts as well as those of his contemporaries 
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Canada today contains few 
unknown areas but in 1670 the 
known regions were small in 
size and centred around the St 
Lawrence-Great Lakes basin 


(53555 UNKNOWN LAND 


[7] KNOWN LAND 


still great hope that further searching on the western 
side of the Bay and of the openings to the north, such 
as that into Foxe Basin, might be profitable. In fact, 
it was not until after Hearne’s transect in 1771-72 
across the Barren Grounds to the Coppermine River 
from Fort Churchill that any lingering expectations of 
a passage were finally and definitely quenched. 

By 1632 the bulk of the continent still lay shrouded 
in obscurity, and it was expected that this area would 
be marine rather than terrestrial. It was not known 
whether Greenland was connected to the long, narrow 
land-mass to the south, or whether the northern region 
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was actually an archipelago. On the Pacific side, 
Spanish vessels had touched down upon the California 
coast, and the general opinion was that the coast 
extended northward some distance. Several nebulous 
openings had been reported in this undetermined cc 
by a number of hypothetical navigators, such as Mar 
d’Aigular and Juan de Fuca. But whether these op 
ings led through to a great inland gulf of the Pa 
(Western) Ocean, to an inland sea, or led on as a channel 
to some outlet to the east, no one could say. 

When it had been realized generally that the ».ain 


contenders for a facile passage to the Westeri: Sea 


By 1795 the greater part of j Ww 
present-day Canada had not been 
reached by Europeans, although 
explorers had opened the 
interior plains to settlement 

and had penetrated the 
Mackenzie basin 
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Exploration by the La Verendrye family during and after the 1730s added to knowledge of the Canadian west. 
(Above, top part) map drawn in 1728 for La Verendrye by the Indian Ochagach showed the lakes and rivers 
between Lake Superior and Lake Winnipeg. (Above, bottom part) La Verendrye’s later concepts of the same area 


would not yield this easy solution to the problem, the during the period 1632-70. ‘lo the south, however, the 
search for a route entered a new stage. Gradually, the French were being much more practical by exploring 
knowledge that this was’a spacious continent permeated the Great Lakes, particularly entering the upper Lakes, 
all geographical theorizing, and exploration had to be Superior and Michigan, to test the idea that the West- 
adapted to this fact. In the north, the search was ern Ocean was directly available across their waters. 
continued for a passage west along some channel, yet By 1660 this hope had been abandoned, largely through 
undiscovered, either through the land-mass to the sea, the work of fur traders such as Brulé, Nicolet, Radisson, 
or around the northern shores of the continent; this Groseilliers and of the Jesuits. Meanwhile, reports had 
concept was not new but it was epitomized as the search become current that there was a Great Water not far 
for the North-West Passage. To the south, the idea of beyond the western confines of Lake Superior and 
a passage was no longer a tenable thesis. Here, it was Green Bay, and so the search passed beyond these 
definitely known that the Atlantic coastline was not shores. 
breached by a strait, and the search was concentrated By 1670, the ocean had retreated well into the 
upon a way to travel across the land to the Western interior, and in fact had become separated in theory 
Ocean. into three basins: the Northern Sea, lying to the north- 
The entire north of the continent was stagnant west, reached probably by a strait or river from 
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Hudson Bay or the Great Lakes; the Southern Sea, 
lying to the south-west; and the Western Sea, possibly 
ten days’ journey west of the Lakes. This new aspect 
had developed after 1660, based upon the certain 
knowledge that the nearby Great Water was instead a 
Great River, or series of rivers, which intervened 
between the Lakes and the Ocean. The outlets of the 
rivers were postulated as being either in the Southern 
Sea, the Western Sea possibly via one of the straits of 
M. d’Aigular or Juan de Fuca, or in the Atlantic Ocean 
north of Florida. There was generally no provision for 
it to enter the Gulf of Mexico as no great river mouth 
had been discovered there. 

By 1763 all evidence and postulations indicated that 
the Western Ocean was situated well over 1600 kilo- 
metres from the Great Lakes and the shore of Hudson 
Bay. English traders knew the character of the western 
regions much more clearly than the French, even 
though they were still fringe-dwellers on the Bay, and 
only had a handful of wintering-servants journeying in 
the interior. 

The appreciation of the vast extent of the continent 
and of the distant location of the ocean far to the west 
evolved in three steps. The first was the supposition 
that the Great Water was a river, which would bear the 
explorers on its surface to the ocean. Unfortunately 
for western exploration, the great river, the Mississippi, 
directed the explorers south to the Gulf of Mexico, 
rather than westward. 

Next, the French attempted to find an alternate 
riverway, and for over a half-century they tried two 
main approaches to the sources of the River of the 
West, the upper Mississippi and its western tributaries, 
and the network of lakes and rivers west of Lake 
Superior. After a decade of trials by the La Verendrye 


18th-century trade and exploration in the interior of Canada held many dangers in the form 


family and associated traders following 1731, it had 
been clearly shown that there was no westward-flowing 
river in the southern Manitoba region, or to be reached 
from the upper Mississippi River. The ocean had 
retreated from its nearby location, hundreds of kilo- 
metres to the west. French experience, and the 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s fur-trade wintering pro- 
gramme on the plains in the mid-18th century, forced 
a re-evaluation of these older concepts. There was a 
realization that a great mountainous region lay between 
the known lands of the West and the Western Ocean, 
and no simple River of the West was forthcoming. 

The final step was the fabrication of a geographical 
concept in which rivers would be found to flow down- 
slope from the mountain chain westward to the Ocean, 
and eastward either into the Manitoba Lakes or into 
the Mississippi River. Up this river exploration could 
proceed to the western river sources on the height-of- 


land. 


Saskatchewan River 
By 1750, the French had decided that the Saskatch- 


ewan River was the most likely routeway to the west, 
although their military difficulties in the east prevented 
much activity in its valley. After 1754, the Hudson’s 
Bay Company gained the ascendancy in this region, as 
Anthony Henday initiated the company’s wintering 
programme. More concerned with their fur trading 
contacts with the Plains Indians, and with orientaiing 
their trade to the Bay, the English did not press forwaid 
to reach the sources of the Saskatchewan. Up to 17 
then, no explorer is known to have entered ‘he moun- 
tains or to have reached a westward-flowing rive: 
Between 1670 and 1763, sea voyages had made it 
clear that no channels entered the western coasts of 


of treacherous 
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\ 


waterways. (Below) a 20th-century representation of north-west Ontario river travel, by W. Armstrong 
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Hudson and James Bays, connecting the Atlantic with 
the Pacific Ocean. However, suspicion still lurked in 
some minds that it had not been conclusively proven. 
Middleton, Moore, Christopher and Norton were 
instrumental in this determination, as they led expedi- 
tions scouring all the likely openings which had been 
previously observed, cancelling one after the other. 
Outside the Bay, there had been no further activity in 
the north of any significance. The known coast was 
approximately the same as in 1670, and in fact, as in 
1632. Contacts with Eskimo and northern Indians had 
suggested certain impressions of the northern coastline 
of the continent, which were sent in maps and letters to 
the company. The conception was that beyond Roe’s 
Welcome the coast trended generally north-west, before 
turning south to encompass the continent on the 
Pacific side. Into this coast, beyond the Churchill 
River, the informants stated, some seventeen rivers 
flowed. Inland, behind Fort Churchill, journeys had 
indicated a width of hundreds of kilometres of barren 
ground, and they had brought back reports of a great 
lake in the north-west interior, which supported earlier 
allusions to a large body of water in this location. 


The configuration of the Western Ocean shore was 
still extremely obscure. The Russians and Spanish 
had, by this time, traversed parts of both the northern 
and southern Pacific coasts of the continent. But the 
intervening area from about 45° to 55°N. was terra 
incognita. Moreover, even though the northern Pacific 
coast had been touched upon by the Bering expedition, 
it is a fiorded shore, and knowledge of it was relatively 
nebulous. A strong possibility was kept alive that one 
or more straits mie be discovered eventually some- 
where north of 45°. Since such channels did not open 
into Hudson Bay, the theory was prevalent that their 
eastern entrances lay north of Roe’s Welcome in the 
unknown area. No one had found the Straits of 
d’Aigular or of Juan de Fuca, which people’s fancy 
had predicted. No one knew either how wide the great 
mountain rampart was, whether there were lowlands 
stretching east and west through it, how far north it 
stretched, or particularly whether, somewhere in the 
western unknown region, there was a large Sea of the 
West, which could be reached overland from the plains. 
Generally speaking, there was a great mystery about 
the entire north-west of the continent, beyond the 


A trader for the North-West Company, rival to the Hudson's Bay Company, was Peter Pond, a most enterprising 
explorer and cartographer. His map of 1785 embodied the current belief that the Cook Inlet might contain the mouth 
of the Mackenzie River. This was disproved by Mackenzie himself in 1789 when he canoed down to the Arctic Ocean 
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Captain Vancouver was with Cook when he explored the Pacific coast of Canada in 1778. On later voyages between 
1791-95 he found that Cook Inlet did not contain the entrance to a strait or the mouth of a great river. (Above) 
Nootka Sound, British Columbia, derived from a drawing published in the original account of Cook's third voyage 


Saskatchewan and middle Missouri Rivers. 

By 1795, much of the mystery had been dispelled. 
By 1772, it had been clearly proven by Hearne that no 
strait connected the two great oceans, at least west of 
Hudson Bay. He had also come within a few kilometres 
of the Arctic coast at the Coppermine River, thereby 
being the first to locate the position of one segment of 
the northern coast. By 1779, Athabasca country had 
been entered and the Mackenzie River had been dis- 
covered, but its destination was still unknown. In the 
same year, Captain Cook completed the outline of the 
Pacific coast, surveying it in a general way, and at the 
same time looking for any indication of the existence of 
the historic straits which had entered so significantly 
into the conceptual geography of the west. The only 
hopeful opening was Cook Inlet in Southern Alaska, 
which he was not able to enter to any depth. The 
possibility was later ventured that instead of a strait 
here, Cook Inlet might contain the mouth of the 
Mackenzie River. Peter Pond’s map of 1785, the first 
covering such an extensive section, is the summation 
of knowledge and speculation by this date. 

Such a geographical possibility was ruled out by 


Mackenzie himself by 1789, when he descended to the. 


mouth of the river which bears his name, and found it 
disgorging into the Arctic Ocean. By this time, two 


latitudinal fixes of the Arctic coast had been obta:ned 
and it was noted that the coast did not trend as much 
to the north-west as it had been surmised earlier. 
Between 1791 and 1795 Captain Vancouver organized 
and carried out detailed surveys of the coast-line, 
during which he separated Vancouver Island from its 
former inclusion as part of the mainland, showed Cook 
Inlet harboured neither the entrance to a strait nor the 
mouth of a great river, and cancelled all hopes of a 
strait extending east across the Cordillera. 


Greatest unknown territory 

These more spectacular voyages and searches must 
not be allowed to overawe the extensive discovery and 
exploratory activity in the interior, however. Most of 
the Canadian plains were partially or well known from 
the present international border north to Great Bear 
Lake and Great Slave Lake, and from the Great Lakes 
and Hudson Bay west to the mountain front. Shield 
country was reasonably explored from Lake Superior 
well past the Churchill River, and across to Athabaska 
and Slave Lakes. The Cordillera was blank on the 
map, except for Mackenzie’s crossing. ‘The greatest 
unknown territory was, of course, the Arctic littoral and 
shore, and the Arctic Islands. Its exploration was, in 
the main, the task of the 19th century. 
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lreland’s Gaeltacht areas were established to preserve a distinctive Irish culture but the Galway Gaeltacht 
is sited on rough, infertile land. Newer roadside dwellings have recently been paid for by government grants 


‘THE REPUBLIC OF IRELAND has a population of almost 
3,000,000, yet only 30,000 speak Irish as their everyday 
language. ‘The majority of these Irish speakers live in 
the Gaeltacht areas which are scattered throughout the 
western counties of Ireland. 

Established in 1926 shortly after the birth pangs of 
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independence, these areas have a unique political 
significance in symbolizing Ireland’s cultural differen- 
tiation from Britain. In theory, Gaeltacht policies 
intend to preserve and strengthen the Irish way of life 
through the medium of the Irish language, and this has 
been emphasized by the creation of a specific depart- 
ment of state to deal solely with the Gaeltachts. 
Unfortunately, in practice, these ideals have come into 


conflict with the harsh economic and social realities of — 


life that characterize these areas. 

The Galway Gaeltacht which illustrates many of 
these problems stretches along the northern shore of 
Galway Bay, extending inland to Lough Corrib in the 
east and towards the ‘Twelve Bens in the west. A small 
area lies to the east of Galway city, although the city 
itself does not form part of the Gaeltacht. Linguistically 
a distinction may be made between the area to the west 
of Spiddal, where Irish is used almost exclusively, and 
the area to the east where English is much more com- 
monplace. Although this difference is recognized in the 
use of the terms fior- (true) and breac-Gaeltacht 
(scattered Gaeltacht) respectively, government grants 
and incentives are available for the whole area. 

The physical landscape is characterized by vast areas 
of peatbog intermingled with small lakes, and granite 
outcrops which past turf-cutting has exposed. Strong 
westerly winds and a high number of rain days result 
in a permanently damp bleakness over an area which 
has few trees, and where a scarcity of soil forming 
materials has resulted in three-quarters of the land 
being unimproved, and much of the remainder being 
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